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EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIALS OF MARIA FOX. 
(Continued from page 803.) 


1826. Seventh month 1st, Seventh-day.—My 
mind much divested of good, and fearing, lest a 
state of indifference should wholly seize on me. 
“Oh! for a closer walk with God,” I may well 
exclaim, for it is only by keeping close to Him, 
that we can hope to be kept from the many 
snares of an unwearied enemy, who is constantly 
preparing temptations, adapted to our various 
characters and circumstances. Oh! that the 
lamp of divine light may be continually fed with 
holy oil, by constant watching unto prayer! 
Dined with a serious friend, and had some inte- 
resting conversation, on the difficulty of main- 
taining the happy medium, in our intercourse 
with the world, between a repulsive distance and 
undue compliance. 

2d, First-day.—Remained at home, in the 
evening, having still a weakness in one ankle. 
I hope not resting from idleness ; for I consider 
the opportunity of meeting together, on the days 
set apart for worship, a precious privilege, and 
one that we should make sacrifices to enjoy; for 
though it be often our lot to sit in low places, in 
our meetings, still this is not without its use, if 
we are willing to abide with Christ, and to feel 
our own nothingness; and there are seasons, 
when the Lord is pleased, by the influence of his 
good Spirit, to open streams in the wilderness, 
and to refresh his thirsty, weary children, with a 
draught of that river which maketh glad the city 
of God. 

ith, Sixth-day.—Many things, this day, had 
—- our minds, as causes of some anxiety. 

ired at night, with a little renewal of ability, 
to commit ves to the divine keeping, desir- 
ing, I trust, chiefly, the favour of Him whose 
loving-kindness is better than life. May we be 
willing to follow Him, wheresoever He may be 
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pleased to lead, casting our cares on Him, in 
simple faith, and then we shall know that the 
name of the Lord is still a strong tower, and that 
He is the all-sufficient helper of those who put 
their trust in Him ;—a compassionate and tender 
father, who considers our frame, and knows the 
various necessities of our several states; to His 
all-seeing eye our most secret sorrows are open, 
and He is the true comforter of his little 
dependent ones. Oh, then, my soul! let nothing 
shake thy quiet confidence, thy humble trust, 
but let thy language ever be,—Here am I, O 
Lord! do with me whatsoever seemeth good in 
thy sight. 

1: h, Fourth-day.—Alone, most of the day, 
but not sad. Led to consider the gracious con- 
descension of our divine Master, how He bears 
with all the waywardness of his unworthy chil- 
dren. Ought not this to teach us the greatest 
tenderness and forbearance towards one another? 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Oh! 
that I may, more and more, seek after this seal 
of discipleship. In the afternoon, P. Maurice 
came in, bringing a book from her sister E.; it 
contains manuscript accounts of the death-bed 
expressions of several cf their pious friends ;— 
read one of them, to my comfort. What has life 
to offer, in its brightest moments, that shall be 
balanced against one ray of hope, at the hour of 
death ?—that solemn hour, when all its pleasures, 
its projects, its delusions, shall vanish like a 
dream, and leave the disappointed, troubled spirit 
nothing to cling to, but-the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. And who shall depend on this 
being extended at such a moment, to those who, 
through a course of years, have resisted its sacred 
visitations, have turned a deaf ear to its holy 
pleadings! How dreadful a thing it is, to trifle 
with the offers of divine grace, to put off, from 
day to day, the great and necessary work of 
repentance, 


« And to the merciés of a moment, leave 
The vast concern of an eternal scene.’’ 


14th, Sixth-day.—Rose this morning with a 
strong sense of my own unprofitableness. Oh! 
that I may more and more feel this, and the 
constant necessity there is to have my supplies 
renewed from the one eternal Source; for it is 
only as our hearts are daily operated on, by the 
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Holy Spirit, that we can orm the smallest 
duties of life, as they ought to be performed: 
the semblance may there, but without this 
vivifying, quickening principle, it is a dead 
offer , Oh! for a Mh aan seeking to do 
all ve this holy influence, by continual watch- 
fulnesunto prayer! Qh! for a constantly pre- 
vailing sense of being always in the sight of 
Him, whose eyes run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth; and “who knoweth the thoughts of 
man, that they are vanity!” Felt very desirous 
to have my daily occupations so arranged, as that 
every hour should be employed, in the most pro- 
fitable manner, for myself and others, under that 
| influence which will distinguish be- 
tween self-activity and self-indulgence. Make me 
diligent, O Lord! ever diligent, seeing there are 
only twelve hours in the day wherein we can 
work, but let it be in thy fear, and under thy 
guidance. The Christian must not look for rest, 
on this side the grave; his rest is to be in eter- 
nity. Surely, he ought to labour cheerfully 
through the whole of life’s short day, looking to 
that solemn period, when, however devoted he 
may have been, he must acknowledge himself an 
unprofitable servant. 

20th, Fifth-day.—Read, before breakfast, a 
few sections of the “Kleine Kempis,” on the 
detachment of the soul from the creatures, and 
the happiness of fixing it entirely on God. O, 
blessed and desirable state! for He alone is the 
fountain of strength, the centre of stability; they 
who look for support in any thing without God, 
will find themselves miserably disappointed. The 
world may promise much, but can give nothing 
of that substantial joy, that solid peace, which is 
to be found only in the union of the soul with its 
divine Creator and Redeemer. Happy for those 
who can, at times, feel they-have an interest in 
these blessed words, “‘ My peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 






25th, Third-day.—The towr in a great stir, | Lord 
making preparations for the races, to-morrow and | 


next day. It is depressing, to a reflecting mind, 
to see sO many persons, who are formed for 
elevated pursuits, and capable of diffusing around 
them so much real benefit and vathounl enjoy- 
ment, wholly absorbed in this anticipated amuse- 
ment and its accompanying dissipations; forgettin 

that life was not given us, merely to be frittered 
away in empty pleasures and gay recreations, and 
that every moment of it is registered in that 
awful book, which is, one day, to be opened 
before an assembled world, by the great Judge 
of quick and dead. When I reflect on these 
solemn truths, my heart is often filled with a 
sympathy that I cannot express, for those who 
have passed their whole lives in that kind of 
association, which has only tended to confirm the 
natural inclination to corrupt pleasures, an incli- 
nation, which, perhaps, their education also, has 
rather been calculated to foster than to correct. 
How widely different is the situation of such, 
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from that of many who have been shielded, from 
their very infancy, from the allurements and 
temptations of the world, and who therefore must 
not take any merit to themselves, for bein 
absent from scenes of gaiety, in which they have 
neither the desire nor the qualification to mingle. 
There is One, and One only, who fully knows 
the temptations of some, and the advantages of 
others, and He will judge righteous judgment. 
Whilst, therefore, we properly may mourn over 
the inconsiderate levity of thousands around us, 
let us guard carefully ne the spirit of the 
self-righteous pharisee, who thanked God, that he 
was not like other men; let us rather humble 
ourselves to the dust, in the consideration of our 
deadness, unfruitfulness, unprofitableness, though 
we have been planted as in the Lord’s heritage, 
and abundantly watered with the dew of heaven. 
Surely, to us belongeth confusion of face, 
Quicken us, O Lord! in thy fear, and cause the 
fruits of the Spirit to be produced in us, to the 
praise of thy great and ever adorable name. 

Eighth month 1st, Third-day.— Another month 
passed away, and where am I? Still, through 
unmerited mercy, continued in life, and in the 
possession of its many blessings. Oh! that I 
may be enabled more diligently to improve it, 
more freely to devote it to the great Giver, who, 
only, has a right to the Capea of his frail 
creatures. Make me, O Lord! what Thou wilt; 
make me willing to do or to suffer any thing 
Thou shalt be sensi to appoint, but give me 
grace, I beseech Thee, to distinguish thy holy 
and gentle voice from that of the stranger. Suffer 
me never to follow the dictates of my own heart, 
in opposition to thy will, or to mistake the fervour 
of imagination, for the impulse of thy blessed 
Spirit; but, Oh! grant, that I may be one of 
those sheep who know thy voice, and follow it, 
and to whom Thou wilt give, in thy adorable 
mercy, eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 


19th, Seventh-day.—I feel very desirous of 
being more careful, not to spend, on my own 
gratification, though it may appear to be some- 
thing not very unsuitable, that which might be 
applied to the relief of my distressed fellow- 
creatures, or to the promotion of the = cause 
of religion in the earth. Those who have little, 
had need be especially careful that they do not 
rob themselves of the comfort of doing for others, 
by any foolish or unnecessary expenditure on 
themselves. Qh! that I may more and more 
incline my ear to Swain, and to the holy 
restraint of best wisdom! I have heard several 
things that involve me in considerable thoughtful- 
ness, regarding the prospect of religious service, 
that has of late pressed on my mind. Oh! that 
I may commit myself, in simple faith, to the 
divine guidance and disposal, seeking only to 
know the ordering of Him who can make a wy 
where we see no way, and who is the all in all, 
of his dependent, confiding ones: He only knows 





the secret fears and anxieties of our souls, and 
He only can pour in the oil and wine of heavenly 
consolation, and afford such supplies of strength, 
in the needful time, as shall enable us to go 
forth at his bidding, and, in the end, humbly to 
acknowledge, “This is our victory, even our 


Twelfth month 31st, First-day.—Since the 
last memorandum was made, I have been very 
ill, and suffered extreme pain. Restless nights 
and wearisome days seemed to be appointed me, 
and faith and patience at a very low ebb; but, 
through all, I humbly trust, the arm of divine 
su was not withdrawn, and a d of 
ability, at times mercifully afforded, to lay hold 
on the anchor that is sure and steadfast; yet, at 
other moments, the enemy was ready to pour in 
a flood of doubt and discouragement, tempting 
me to many unprofitable reasonings and fears. 
Oh! for increased capacity to rebuke him, in the 
renewed power of living, victorious faith,—in the 

irit of the Lord Jesus, who has assured us, 
that “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.” Then, whether it be a 
word of sorrow or of joy, of suffering or rejoicing 
if it be ‘converted, by this operative faith, into 
substantial food, surely it is enough, and cause 
for humble, reverent gratitude, for deep prostra- 
tion of soul before the footstool of Him, who is 
rich in mercy to all that call upon Him; who 
openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of 
every living thing. The desire of the living, is 
life—life eternal; and if this inward, invisible 
life, be but nourished and supplied, even though 
it be by means incomprehensible to our natural 
reason, and contrary to our natural will, are we 
not receiving the end of our faith? because faith 
covenants for that which is spiritual, and regards 
the sufferings of the present time, as “not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” In looking back, now 
at the close of the year, to the many and impor- 
tant events which have marked its progress,—to 
what has been done and felt, enjoyed and suf- 
fered,—to the many merciful preservations and 
leading providences that have been vouchsafed to 
me, a poor, weak, unworthy creature, surely I 
may set up an Ebenezer, and say, “ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped me.” And oh! in looking 
to asew and coming year, which, if life be per- 
mitted, seems likely to bring with it most 
important changes, may the prayer of my heart 
be coytinually and fervently to the Lord, that 
He would keep us in all our goings out and 
comings in, that He would be with us and bless 
us, and permit us to take shelter under his 
almighty wing; that He would enable us to love, 
serve, and honour Him above all; make us will- 
ing, patiqntly to suffer for his sake; guard us on 
every hand, and keep us from evil, all the days 
our appointed time on earth, and bring us, 
y, through the blood of the covenant, the 


of \prinkling, “to the general assembly 
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and church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven; where all the multitude of his 
redeemed, eternally ascribe their salvation to our 
Giod, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb. Amen! 


[Te be continued. } 





HALLEY’S COMET. 
(Continued from page 806.) 


In the year 323, a comet appeared in the sign 
Virgo. Another, according to the historians of 
the Lower Empire, appeared in the year 399, 
seventy-six years after the last; this last interval 
being nearly the period of Halley’s comet. 

The next recorded appearance of a comet agree- 
ing with the ascertained period, marks the takin 
of Rome by Totila in the year 550; an ianereal 
of one hundred and fifty-one years, or two periods 
of seventy-five and a half years, having elapsed. 
One unrecorded term must, therefore, have taken 
place in this interim. The next appearance of 
a comet coinciding with the assigned period is 
three hundred and eighty years afterward, viz., 
in the year 930, five revolutions having been 
completed in the interval. The next appearance 
is recorded in the year 1005, after an interval of 
a single period of seventy-five years. Three revo- 
lutions would now seem to have passed unrecorded, 
when the comet again made its appearance in 
1230. In this, as well as in former appcarances, 
it is right to state once more, that the sole test of 
the identity of these comets with that of Halley, 
is the coincidence of the times of their appear- 
ances, as nearly as historical records enable us to 
ascertain, with the epochs at which the comet of 
Halley might have been expected to appear. 

Iu the year 1305, one of those in which the 
comet of Halley may have been expected, a comet 
is recorded of remarkable appearance. 

Another appearance is recorded in the year 
1380, unaccompanied by any other circumstance 
than the mere date. This, however, is in strict 
accordance with the ascertained period of Halley’s 
comet. 

We now arrive at the first appearance at which 
observations were taken, possessing sufficient ac- 
curacy to enable subsequent investigators to de- 
termine the path of the comet: and this is accord- 
ingly the first comet, the identity of which with 


the comet of Halley can be said to be conclusively 


established. In the year 1456, a comet is stated 
to have appeared, of “‘ unheard-of magnitude ;”’ it 
was accompanied by a tail of extraordinary length, 
which extended over sixty degrees (a third of the 
heavens,) and continued to be seen during the 
whole of the month of June, The influence which 
was attributed to this appearance renders it pro- 
bable that in the record there exists more or less 
of exaggeration. 

The extraordinary length and brilliancy which 
was ascribed to the tail upon this occasion, 
have led estronomers to investigate the circum- 
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stances under which its brightness and magnitude 
would be the greatest possible ; and, upon tracing 
back the motion of the comet to the year 1456, 
it. has been found that it was then actually under 
the circumstances of position with respect to the 
earth and sun most favourable to magnitude and 
splendour. So far, therefore, the results of astro- 
nomical calculation corroborate the records of his- 
tory. 

The next return took place in 1607, when the 
comet was observed by the celebrated Kepler. 
This astronomer, first saw it on the evening of 
tle 26th of September; it had the appearance 
oi 9 star of the first magnitude, and, to his vision, 
was without a tail; but the friends who accom- 
panied him, having better sight distinguished the 
tail. Before three o'clock the following morning, 
the tail had become clearly visible, and had ac- 
quired great magnitude. 

The next appearance, and that which was ob- 
served by Halley himself, took place in 1682, a 
little before the publication of the Principia. A 
comet of frightful magnitude had appeared in 
1680, and had so terrified all Europe, that the 
subject of our present inquiry, though of such 
immense astronomical importance, excited com- 
occa little popular notice. In the interval, 

owever, between 1607 and 1682, practical 
astronomy had made great advances ; instruments 
of observation had been brought to a state of 
comparative perfection; numerous observatories 
had been established, and the management of 
them had been confided to the most eminent 
astronomers of Europe. In 1682, the scientific 
world was, therefore, prepared to examine this 
visitor of our system with a degree of care and 
accuracy before unknown. 

In 1686, about four years afterwards, Newton 
published his Principia, in which he applied to 
the comet of 1680 the general principles of physi- 
cal investigation first promulgated in that work. 
He explained the means of determining, by geo- 
metrical construction, the visible portion of the 
path of a body of this kind, and invited astronomers 
to apply these principles to the various recorded 
comets—to discover whether some among them 
might not have appeared at different aah the 
future returns of which might consequently be 
predicted. Such was the effect of the force of 
analogy upon the mind of Newton, that without 
waiting the discovery of a periodic comet, he 
boldly assumed these bodies to be analogous to 
planets in their revolution round the sun. 

Halley undertook the labour of examining the 
circumstances attending all the comets previously 
recorded, with a view to discover whether any, 
and which of them, appeared to follow the same 
path. Antecedently to the year 1700, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five of these bodies had been re- 
corded in history; but those which had appeared 
before the fourteenth century had not been submit- 
ted to any observations by which their paths could 
be ascertained—at least not with a sufficient degree 


of precision to afford any hope of identifying them 
with those of other comets. Subsequently to the 
year 1300, however, Halley found twenty-four 
comets on which observations had been made and 
recorded, with a degree of precision sufficient to 
enable him to caleulate the actual paths which 
these bodies followed while they were visible. 
He examined with the most elaborate eare the 
courses of each of these twenty-four bodies; he 
determined all the circumstances which were 
necessary to enable him to lay down, with sufii- 
cient precision, the path which these comets must 
have followed while they continued to be visible. 

On comparing their paths, Halley found that 
one which appeared in 1661, followed nearly the 
same path as one which had appeared in 1532. 
Supposing, then, these to be two successive a 
pearances of the same comet, it would follow that 
its period would be one hundred and twenty-nine 
years; and Halley accordingly conjectured that 
its next appearance might be expected after the 
lapse of one-hundred and twenty-nine years, 
reckoning from 1661. Had this conjecture been 
well founded, the comet must have appeared about 
the year 1790. No comet, however, appeared at 
or near that time following a similar path. 

In his second conjecture, Halley was more for- 
tunate, as indeed might be expected, since it was 
formed on more conclusive grounds. ~ He found 
that the paths of the comets which had appeared in 
1531 and 1606, were very nearly identical, and 
that they were in fact the same as the path fol- 
lowed by the comet observed by himself in 1682. 
He suspected, therefore that the appearances at 
these three epochs were produced by three suc- 
cessive returns of the same comet, and that con- 
sequently its period in its orbit must be about 
seventy-five and a half years. 

So little was the scientific world at this time 
prepared for such an announcement, that Halley 
himself only ventured at first to express his opin- 
ion in the form of conjecture; but after some 
further investigation of the circumstances of the 
recorded comets, he found three others which at 
least in point of time agreed with the period as- 
signed to the comet of 1682, viz., those of 1309, 
1380, and 1456.* Collecting confidence from 
these circumstances, he announced his discovery 
as the result of combined observation and calcula- 
tion, and entitled to as much confidence as any 
other consequence of an established physical 
law. 

There were nevertheless two circumstances, 
which to the fastidious skeptic might be supposed 
to offer some difficulty. These, were first, that 
the intervals between the supposed successive 
returns to the perihelion were not precisely equal ; 
and, secondly, that the inclination of the comet's 
path to the plane of the earth’s orbit was not 
exactly the same in each case. Hailey, however, 































* The path of the comet of 1456 was afterward fully 
identified with that of 1682. 
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LY . 
with a degree of sagacity which, considering the 
state of knowledge at the time, cannot fail to ex- 
cite unqualified admiration, observed that it was 
natural to suppose that-the same causes which 
disturbed the planetary motions must likewise 
act upon comets; and that their influence would 
be so much the more sensible upon these bodies 
because of their great distances from the sun. 
Thus, as the attraction of Jupiter upon Saturn 
was known to effect the velocity of the latter 
planet, sometimes retarding and sometimes ac- 
celerating it, according to their relative posi- 
tion, so as to effect its period to the extent of 
thirteen days, it might well be supposed that the 
comet might suffer by a similar attraction, an effect 
sufficiently great to account for the inequality 
observed in the interval between its successive 
returns; and also for the variation to which the 
direction of its path upon the plane of the ecliptic 
was found to be subject. He observed, in fine, 
that as in the interval between 1607 and 1682 
the comet passed so near Jupiter that its velocity 
must have been augmented, and consequently its 
period shortened by the action of that planet, this 
period, therefore, having been only seventy-five 
years, he inferred that the following period would 
probably be en years or upward; and 
consequently that the comet ought not to be ex- 
ted to appear until the end of 1758, or the 
Ctunien of 1759. 


The theory of gravitation, which was in its 
cradle at the time of Halley’s investigations, had 
grown to comparative maturity before the period 
at which his prediction could be fulfilled. The 
exigencies of that theory gave birth to new and 
more powerful instruments of mathematical in- 
quiry : the differential and integral calculus was 
its first and greatest offspring. This branch of 
science was cultivated with an ardour and success 
by which it was enabled to answer all the demands 
of physics, and consequently mechanical science 
advanced, ; Newton’s discoveries 


lowed up; and the consequences of the great 
principle of universal gravitation were rapidly 


Clairaut undertook the difficult application of 
this theory to the comet of 1682, with a view to 
calculate the effects which would be produced 
seats attraction of the different planets 

the system ; and by such means to convert the 
conjecture of Halley into a distinet astronomical 
prediction, attended with all the circumstances of 
The exact verification of the 


as fulfilment of such a calculation 
afford. 


[To be continued. } 





‘from what it had been. 





t of so remarkable a body of 
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WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 


A duodecimo volume of nearly three hundred 
pages, entitled “ The life and Correspondence of 
William and Alice Ellis, of Airton, by James 
Backhouse,” printed at London, has within a few 
days been received. Although this biography 
has just issued from the press, the subjects of it 
were nearly cotemporary with the first generation 
of Friends; William Ellis being born in 1658, 
and of course thirty-four years younger than 
George Fox. Both William and his wife were 
acceptable ministers in our religious society ; and 
the former travelled extensively in the service of 
the gospel, both in his native land and on the 
American continent. His parents do not appear 
to have belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
we do not find that he had much acquaintance 
with their doctrines until about his eighteenth 
year, when attending a meeting appointed by 
Roger Haydock, he was convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines which were preached there. From 
that time his course of life was very different 
From a state of careless- 
ness and vanity, he was led to pursue an humble, 
peaceable and self-denying life, being very cir- 
cumspect both in his words and actions, and a 
good example to the young people in the family 
where he lived. 

Soon after attaining the age of twenty-one 
years he fixed his abode at Airton, one of a group 
of villages in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where he continued to reside during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The business to which he was brought up, and 
in which he was engaged during the active period 
of his life, was that of a linen weaver. He ap- 
pears to have begun in a very humble way, but 
by industry and economy, his circumstances were 
gradually improved, until he became a master 
weaver, employing a considerable number of men. 
He was liberal, according to his circumstances, 
when his means were small, and his liberality 
increased with the increase of his means. 

The following is a testimony, slightly abridged, 
which Friends of Settle Monthly Meeting, of 
which he was a member, issued soon after his 
decease. Ep. 


Soon after his removal he was livingly opened 
in a public testimony to and for the Truth he 
was made er of ; and in due time he be- 
came an able minister thereof ; approving himself 
yet more and more a good example therein to 
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others. And it is worth our observation, that 
although he had little or nothing from his father, 
he being but of low circumstances in the world, 
et he soon began to be helpful in the Church, 
by distributing towards the relief of the poor, out 
of what he got by hard labour and great diligence 
and industry in his calling, and part of which 
also he freely spent upon Truth’s account in 
other ways. He freely gave upa great deal of 
his time to attend meetings, not only such as 
were for public worship, but also meetings for 
business and the affairs of the church : he was a 
diligent attender of these while but young; and 
though he was not forward to speak in such meet- 
ings, having a reverent esteem for, and regard to, 
them that were in Christ before him, and kept 
their places, yet he was in those times serviceable, 
being in a deep and weighty travail for the 
honour and prosperity of truth, and that the wis- 
dom of God might open in Friends, that therein, 
all things relating to the church’s affairs, might 
be managed. But it was not long ere that divine 
and living spring of life, that often opened plenti- 
fully in Ein to the filling of his heart, gave him 
boldness to speak forth what was upon his mind, 
in meetings for business, in which he was well re- 
ceived, being always careful to speak in fear, and 
in a sense and savour of life, demonstratin 
thereby a Christian spirit, in which he was a 
pattern and lively example to others, always de- 
meaning himself in great humility, so that he be- 
came very serviceable, both in the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings to which he belonged, and in 
other meetings for the same service, in other 
places where his lot was cast, he being zealously 
concerned to promote and establish good order 
and sound discipline in the Church of Christ. 
And although, as before observed, his begin- 
ning was but small, having little or nothing save 
what he laboured for, yet it pleased God to bless 
his endeavours with success, so that his outward 
substance increased ; and as that was enlarged, so 
his heart opened, and he gladly made use of op- 
portunities in which he might lay out a great part 
thereof in the service of Truth. He often ex- 
horted Friends to keep out of worldly mindedness, 
and to labour to keep themselves from being 
leavened into a strait, niggardly and narrow 
spirit, that would not suffer them to serve truth 
freely, as they ought todo; this in all likelihood 
he had good authority to do, being himself a good 
example in this respect ; for although he was in- 
dustriously careful and not negligent, nor slothfal 
about his outward concerns, whereby his substance 
in the world did considerably increase, yet would 
he not impute the same to his own doings, neither 
was his mind much taken up therewith; he 
looked upon it only as the favour of the Almighty 
to him, and therefore thought himself under the 
greater obligation to lay out the same to the 
utmost of his strength and ability, in order to 
promote the interest of Truth, and the honor of 
that worthy and precious name, in which he had 


believed, and which had also been his strong 
tower and rock of defence, in the depth of many 
exercises. It may be truly said, he was abun. 
dantly more industriously concerned on account 
of the truth, than on the account of his outward 
and temporal affairs ; and as, after the time of his 
convineement, he was all along careful to behaye 
himself so as that he might not oe a burden, or 
cause of exercise to his faithful brethren, nor 
bring trouble in any case upon the church, but 
on be contrary, be serviceable and helpful to the 
same according to his measure, so was he also 
careful to walk among his neighbors and those he 
conversed with, as that he might demonstrate 
unto all, that the whole aim and drift of his mind 
was chiefly to promote Truth and righteousness 
in his day and age. And this undoubtedly he 
did, with all his might and strength, for which 
we believe his reward is sure with the Lord for 
evermore ; an earnest of which we are fully satis. 
fied he had many times plentifully given hin, 
whilst in this earthly tabernacle. This was so 
sweet unto him, as he often used to say, that for 
the sake thereof, he did not spare devoutly to offer 
up his whole strength, and the prime of his years, 
even for the promotion of the blessed Truth, by 
which he had been so eminently visited, and 
whereby he was made instrumental for the good 
of many. Under these qualifications he was 
made serviceable divers ways, so that many have 
cause to lament the loss of him, and more par- 
ticularly we, his friends and brethren, amongst 
whom, for the most part, he resided, who also had 
the most immediate and particular benefit of his 
service and company. The loss of him would 
undoubtedly sadden many hearts, were they not 
fully satisfied that his departure was in peace; 
and though his body be gone to the dust, yet the 
remembrance of him is sweet and precious, in 
which the faithful enjoy him im spirit, under a 
lively hope, that the mighty Lord of the harvest, 
who raised him from a low degree, and by his 
almighty power, made him a blessed and service- 
able instrument in his hand, is also able to raise 
up others in his room, for the carrying on of his 
own work, to his own praise, who over all is 
worthy of praise, adoration and worship, might, 
majesty and dominion, now and forever. 

Thus having given some account of his eon- 
vincement, and conduct of his life, relating to his 
conversation in the world ; what remains is to give 
some further account of his ministry, and labours 
and travels therein. It was not long, as hath 
been before observed, after he was convinced, be- 
fore his mouth was opened in a public testimony 
for the Truth, in which he sensibly witnessed a 
growth, being careful diligently to wait for the 

ingings of life, which is the root and supply of 
all sound and right ministry ; for he laboured 
more to grow in that, than im words without it, 
although also very careful to keep to that soand- 
ness of speech that cannot be condemned. 

Not very long after he was concerned in a pub- 
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ic testimony, he was drawn forth to visit Friends’ 
ve Mdnge Det far distant from the place of his 
abode, as also in divers places more remote, in 
which he had good service, and was well received 
among Friends, to his and their mutual joy and 
comfort in the Lord. And in the year 169%, he 
had aconcern upon his mind to visit the meet- 
ings of Friends in Ireland, where he was likewise 
kindly received; his visit being acceptable to 
faithful Friends in that country. Under this 
concern he was enabled through the goodness of 
God unto him, to perform what was required of 
him in that respect, returning home again in 
much satisfaction and , as a reward for such, 
his labour. After this he continued in his wonted 
service, both at home and abroad, many times 
visiting Friends in divers parts of this nation, till 
at length, it pleased the Lord to concern him to 
visit the people of God, in foreign countries, to 
which he gave up; and way being made for him 
for such a service, and having the concurrence of 
his Friends and brethren along with him therein, 
at length he set forward on his journey and 
voyage for America, leaving his wife and family, 
in the Ninth month, 1697. He took shipping at 
Deal, in Kent, in the Tenth month after. He 
had a prosperous voyage, arriving on the four- 
teenth day of the First month following, in 
Maryland, where he visited Friends and had 
much service, as well as in other provinces, as 
Virginia, Carolina, Pennsylvania, East and West 
Jersey, New England, Long Island and Rhode 
Island, &c. In these countries he had many 
large and precious meetings, esteeming it, as he 
would often say after his return, as a merciful 
favour to him from the hand of God, that he was 
enabled to go through what was required of him 
in that respect, adding, “ Oh! it was well for me, 
that I gave up to that service in those days, 
whilst health and strength of body were afforded 
me, for now, I feel my natural strength is abated, 
whereby I am the more incapable of performin 
such service.” Notwithstanding this, he woul 
often be looking back with joy, and rejoicing at 
those times, praising God for the many mercies 
vouchsafed to him inwardly, and whose divine 
arm of power was likewise near to protect him on 
his return; he arriving again in England, the 

-third of the Fourth month, 1699. He 
absent from his native land in the aforesaid 
upwards of one year and six months. 
this he travelled not very much, excepting 
, sont apo he lived, and some adjacent 
ties, as Bishoprick, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
re, &c., and several times to the Yearly 
at London. He was for several years 
¢ died, attended with various infirmities, 
much impaired his health ; nevertheless he 
'y frequented the Quarterly and Monthly 
8 to which he belonged, though many 
with much difficulty, because of the infirmi- 
his body; but at divers times when the 
er of Truth were upon him, he was 
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borne up over his infirmity as though he were in 
no kind so afflicted. us this faithful and 
upright-hearted man, being now unfit for long 
journeys, and service in remote places, such as he 
spared not to undertake when he found it his 
concern in his younger years, laboured much in 
the service of Truth, on one account or other in 
his own country, till toward the latter end of the 
summer, in the year 1708, at which time his old 
distemper seized violently upon him, insomuch 
that he was thereby brought very weak, which 
weakness he continued ke for several months, 
not being able to stir much from his own house, 

In this time his inward man was strong and 
his understanding clear; so that Friends who 
went to visit him in the time of his sickness, were 
often comfortably refreshed in beholding and 
feeling his spirit in the power and dominion of 
the life of Jesus Christ, which may truly be said, 
was his support over all his exercises. But not- 
withstanding his former weakness, about the 
latter end of the Twelfth month or beginning of 
the First month following, he began to recover 
somewhat, and gathered ange so far as to get 
to the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings to which 
he belonged. In these he had as formerly, good 
service, after which he was likewise enabled to go 
to the Yearly Meeting for worship, held in Lan- 
cashire, in the Second month, 1709. In this 
meeting, powerful was that Hand and Arm, which 
guided and supported him, under the conduct 
whereof, eminent were the gospel truths, which 
in that meeting were through him delivered, to 
the gladdening of many hearts; the service 
whereof, we believe, will not easily be forgotten 
by a remnant, and in which his faith was strong, 
that Truth and the glory of it should yet more 
and more prevail and spread over nations, even 
from sea to sea, unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 
Thus having been supported by the Lord in 
his service, after that meeting ended, he returned 
homewards, after which he weakened by de 
tili the time of his departure, which was not long. 
Many sweet and edifying expressions dropped 
from him in his illness, by which it ap he 
was ready to embrace death with cheerfulness of 
mind, whenever it should please the Lord so to 
order it. A few days before his departure, being 
visited by a Friend, he began to speak to him of 
the day of his convincement, saying, “It was a 

lorious day for me ;” and further , that he 
ad large tokens that the day of his death would 

be so likewise, which we have good cause to be- 
lieve was so to him. He continued sensible, 
under his weakness of body, until the time he 
drew his last breath, which was on the 4th day 
of the Fourth month, in the year 1709, and in 
the fifty-first year of his age. 

To which the Quarterly Meeting at York added 
the following :— 

He was a faithful labourer in the harvest of 
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the Lord; he gave himself to spend and be spent 
in Truth’s service, both in feeding the flock of 
God, as also in the overseeing the same. Being 
an able minister of the New Testament, not of the 
letter but of the spirit, his doctrine dropping down 
like dew, and like small rain upon the tender 
, the Spirit of God accompanying him in the 
felivery of the same, he was of great comfort and 
benefit unto the churches, both at home and 
abroad, where the Lord did order him. The care 
of the Churches was also upon him, for the peace 
and prosperity of which he travailed both in body 
and she itis labours and service for the work 
of the gospel were much, both in our nation and 
in several foreign countries, in which he approved 
himself, as an able and faithful minister of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, encouraging and strengthening 
the honest and tender-hearted, to hold on their 
way, to the perfecting of the work of their salva- 
tion ; as also in warning and stirring up the care- 
less and unfaithful, to more diligence and watch- 
fulness. He preached with authority, in the 
spirit of the Gospel and the remembrance of him, 
and of the heavenly sweetness that attended his 
ministry (who though dead, yet speaketh) is pre- 
cious unto us, and the unity and harmony which 
we had together with him, cannot easily be for- 
gotten by us. His doctrine was deep, and his 
company very pleasant to his brethren ; he was 
iven to charity, and used hospitality much, his 
eart and house being very open to entertain such 
as travelled, or were concerned in Truth’s service. 
Much might be said in the praise of such a faith- 
ful minister, who not only preached, but in prac- 
tice was exemplary to the flock; but Friends of 
the Monthly Meeting of Settle, to which he did 
belong, having drawn up an account of the same, 
we refer to it for further satisfaction, touching his 
labours and travels, both in the work of the min- 
istry and other services of the Church of Christ 
Jesus our Lord; beseeching him who is Lord of 
the harvest, to send many such faithful labourers 
into his harvest. As he lived in the Truth, so 
we believe he died in the Lord, and now is at rest 
from his labours, and his works follow him. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES. 


It is said that there is a prospect of a law being 
passed in Portugal for the abolition of slavery in 
all the colonies of that country. A bill for this 

urpose was read in the Chamber of Peers at 
Lisbon, on the 25th of May last; and on the 25th 
of June following, tis Committee on Colonial 
affairs, to which it was referred, made a report 
es and recommending its adoption by the 
mbers. 

The number of slaves that will be freed by this 
measure, should it become a law, is between 
50,000 and 60,000, nearly 30,000 of whom are 
in the settlements along the Eastern coast of 
Africa, about 6,000 in the Cape de Verde Islands, 







and the remainder ee the settlements and 
on the islands along the Western Coast of Africa, 
—NV.. American and U. § Gazette. 
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Our readers will find in the present number, some 
observations on a subject vitally interesting to the 
members of our religious Society. The maintenance 
of a testimony in favour of a free gospel ministry, 
has, from the first rise of the Society, been held as 
an essential portion of our religious duty. In all 
our Monthly Meetings the subject is annually re. 
vived, by the queries which are answered in the 
reports addressed to the Yearly Meeting. Our 
friends in England, who do not enjoy, and never 
have enjoyed, the freedom from ecclesiastical exac- 
tions, to which we in this country are accustomed, 
have issued advices from time to time, to their mem- 
bers, to maintain this ancient testimony unimpaired. 
As early as 1675, we find the Yearly Meeting of 
London advising that such of their members as 
should oppose, slight, or neglect this testimony, 
should be dealt with according to gospel order. It 
is devoutly to be wished that, at this day of liberty 
and ease, the rising generation may not lose sight 
of the important principles involved in the question 
alluded to; or weaken their strength, whatever it 
may be, by compliances incompatible with the doc- 
trine which Friends have always considered them’ 
selves required to support. 





Onto Yearty Meetine.—By letters received from 
Ohio, the Editor has been informed of the proceed- 
ings of that body as late as the evening of Third 
day, the 4th inst. On Seventh day, Ist, the meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders convened as usual, 
where several Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
were in attendance ; including our beloved friends 
Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, from Eng- 
land. 

In the meeting on Second day, the clerk men- 
tioned that two epistles from New England were 
present ; and the reading of those from other Yearly 
Meetings was then attended to and completed. 
A proposal was then made that the epistle from 
New England Yearly Meeting should be read. 
This occasioned considerable discussion ; but the 
proposal was not agreed to. The reading of the 
epistle from the separated body was passed by 
nearly in silence.: 

Since the above was in type, we have learned 
that the meeting was afterwards conducted in a 
good degree of harmony, and comfortably closed 
on Sixth day. 
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RRIED,—At West Union, Morgan Co., Indiana, 
ron Ost of Sixth month last, JaMEs B. Hapuey, 
of Hendricks Co., to Lavinta ALLEN, of the former 

ce. 
——, At the same place, and same day, WiLt1AM 
Arry to Emexine Jounson, both of the same meet- 


On 5th day, the 30th ult., in Friends’ meet- 
ing, at Monkton, t., Danret, son of John Clark, of 
Walnut Ridge, Indiana, to Mary R., daughter of 
Nathan C. Hoag, of Ferrisburgh. 





Drep,—At his residence, in Henry county, In- 
diana, on the 2d of 6th mo. last, after a lingering 
illness, Henry Leweiitnc, a member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 42d year of his age. 
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CAN FRIENDS CONSISTENTLY ATTEND MEETINGS 
WHERE HIRELING MINISTERS OFFICIATE ? 


There is no disposition in the writer of this 
éssay, to enter into judgment with those who, in 
consistency with the principles of their education, 
engage in the ministry, and use it as a means of 
support. There are no doubt many who consci- 
entiously believe that a preparation for the minis- 
try requires a course of study, and an amount of 
expense, which must occupy the time and 
absorb the means, usually devoted to a prepara- 
tion for the more lucrative employments of 
society ; and that of course those who submit to 
this expenditure of money and time, are fairly 
entitled, upon the admitted principles of business, 
to pecuniary compensation for the service which 
they have thus acquired the capacity of perform- 
ing. It is readily admitted that many pious in- 
dividuals devote themselves to the study and 
exercise of the ministry, from an apprehension of 
a and a sincere desire to promote the glory of 

d, and win souls to Christ; and yet make 
their calling subservient to acomfortable support, 
or even to a moderate accumulation. With such 
individuals no controversy is intended. To their 
own Master let them appeal for the integrity of 
their motives. 

There is another class of persons whom every 
age and country has probably produced; who are 
not closely smauadl with any body of religious 

essors ; and who are seeking, without know- 
ing where to find, a mode of worship on which 
they can satisfactorily repose, and a people with 
whom they can fully unite. Such as these are 
likely to go, and with the sincerest intentions 
often do go, from one teacher to another, in search 
of some to instruct them where to find the pearl 
of great price. Such was the state of many pious 
enquirers after the right way of the Lord, at the 
time our society arose ; and such is no doubt the 
state of many in our day. The experience, how- 
ever, of inquirers has frequently led to the 
conviction, that they were seeking abroad for 
what could be found only at home, and that the 
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hidden treasure was to be found in the secret of 
their own souls, 

The inquiry which stands at the head of this 
article is designed to apply, not to those who 
have grown up under ecclesiastical establishments, 
or to such as, being unable to repose upon the 
religion of their education, are in a state of honest 
uncertainty, but to those who have embraced, or 
profess to hold, the doctrines of Friends. Those 
doctrines, we observe, though not entirely pecu- 
liar to ourselves, are, so far as the ministry is 
concerned, clearly distinguishable from those held 
by most other professors of the Christian name. 
With others the ministerial office appears to be 
regarded as of a mixed character. While a call 
from above is admitted, in theory, to be an essen- 
tial condition, the preparation and the exercise 
partake largely, if not chiefly, of the means usu- 
ally devoted to the ordinary vocations of life. 
When we observe a parent educating his sons for 
various professions ; preparing one for the pulpit, 
another for the bar, and a third for the practice 
of medicine; we naturally suppose that the mo- 
tives by which he is actuated, are nearly the same 
in all the cases; and that if the sons should imbibe 
the parental feeling, they will pursue the course 
prescribed for them, in nearly the same spirit, 
Under circumstances of this character, whatever 
sanctity may be attributed tothe ministerial office, 
it is reasonable to believe, and difficult to resist 
the belief, that the call and the qualification are 
different in their nature, as well as in their degree, 
from those on which the primitive apostles relied. 
We do not expect such ministers to adopt the 
language of Paul—“ Though I preach the gospel, 
I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid 
upon me; yea, wo is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel.”’ 

But With Friends, the theory, as well as the 
practice, is different. We recognize no scholastic 
preparation for the ministry. We consider it the 
duty of parents to give their children a religious 
and guarded education; including such portion 
of literature and science as may prepare them to 
fill, with propriety, the sphere in which they will 
probably move. But an education for the minis- 
try is unknown among us. The view which, at 
an early day, opened upon the mind of George 
Fox, “that to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
was not enough to qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ;” or, in other words, that the best educa- 
tion which schools and colleges can afford, is in- 
sufficient to qualify a man for preaching the gos- 
pel ; is one which has long been received among 
us as an unquestionable truth. Whatever charity 
we may exercise in re to the opinion and 


practice of others, if we really hold the principles 
of Friends, the doctrine relative to the ministry 
can admit of no compromise. We may freely 
acknowledge the weakness of the Society in vari- 
ous respects, and it would be futile to ion that, 
the ministry may partake of that weakness, still 
the principles are the same as they were in the 
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purest days of the Church. We can acknowledge 
none as genuine ministers of the gospel, but those 
who were called as was Aaron. The Apostles 
were enjoined, after all they had heard and seen 
of the words and miracles of their Lord, to tarry 
at Jerusalem till they were endued with power 
from on high; and the ministry of the gospel 
being the same in its nature now, as it was then, 
the call and the qualification must be of the same 
nature. We do not indeed expect the authority 
and power which accompanied the ministry of 
the primitive Christians, to be manifested now in 
the same degree; but the difference is in the 
degree, not in nature and kind. 
he Apostle testified to the Galatians, that the 
gospet which he preached was not after man ; for 
e neither received it of man, nor was he taught 
it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. He 
even pronounced an anathema upon any one who 
should preach any other gospel than that which 
he had preached, and they had received. Now, 
this anathema, we observe, is not pronounced 
upon those who were ignorant of the gospel, but 
upon those who should attempt to lead the be- 
lievers to reject or deny the truths which had 
once been taught and received. Hence we per- 
ceive, that, in the view of this zealous and enlight- 
ened apostle, turning the believers back from the 
faith they had received, was a grievous offence. 
And if those who turn others back are guilty, 
those who are voluntarily turned back cannot be 
innocent. 
It may be asked whether these considerations 
have any necessary connection with the question 
under review. I think they have. If we hold 
the doctrines of Friends in relation to the gospel 
ministry, we must admit that such as undertake 
to preach the gospel, without a commission from 
above, and without the anointing which teaches 
what and where to minister, whatever they may 
be to others, are to us, no gospel ministers. As 
Friends have always construed the injunction, 
“freely ye have received, freely give,” in such 
manner as to exclude preaching merely for a sti- 
pend, any act which virtually nae such 
preaching as the ministry of the gospel, cannot be 
reconciled with our profession and belief. 
If we hold the doctrine that the worship which 
is acceptable in the divine sight, must be in spirit 
and in truth, and that the preparation for this 
worship is not effected in the strength or wisdom 
of man, we cannot conscientiously unite, under 
the profession of worship, with those who engage 
in preaching and prayer, without waiting or look- 
ing for any other preparation than that of assem- 
bling in one place. We ought to reflect that 
religion is too serious a subject to be engaged in 
otherwise than in a serious manner, and the wor- 
ship of the Most High is too awful and moment- 
ous to be performed or professed, except in sin- 
cerity and truth. We may also remember that 
acts may be performed with seriousness and 
sincerity, by those who entertain different views 
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in relation to ministry and worship, which in us 
would be tinctured with h isy. 

In the first of the Soviety, the condition of 
the country where Friends appeared, and the 
grievous oppression exercised by the ecclesiastical] 
power, rendered the maintenance of a testimony 
in support of a free gospel ministry, a conspicu- 
ous and prominent part of their service. In that 
day the question among the professors of chris. 
tianity seems to have been, not whether the 
pel should be, as in the days of the Doclles 
without charge, but to what denomination of 
Christians the revenues of the church should be 
assigned. As George Fox and his coadjutors 
revived and defended the ancient doctrine, that 
the gospel was to be preached without money and 
without price, their doctrines were regarded by 
the clergy of every denomination with suspicion, 
if not with antipathy. Hence we may readily 
perceive that the persecutions to which they were 
exposed, though founded on different pretexts, 
were in reality on account of their opposition to 
ecclesiastical demands. It is, indeed, a well 
established fact that the intolerance which, in 
modern ages, has disgraced the Christian name, 
has been generally stimulated by the professed 
teachers of religion. The motive of the crafts 
men of Diana, has operated on them. The doc- 
trines which they were labouring to suppress 
endangered their wealth. At the present time, 
and in our own favoured land, such persecution 
as Friends and other dissenters endured, under 
the reign of the Stuarts, are unknown; and we 
shall probably not be wide of the truth if we 
attribute a large part of the freedom from ecclesi- 
astical exactions which we now enjoy, to the in- 
flexibility with which our predecessors maintained 
their testimony against a ministry established and 
sustained by force. The blood of the martyrs is 
said to be the seed of the church. And the pa- 
tience and firmness with which our early Friends 
endured the sufferings consequent upon their tes- 
— in relation to a free ministry, probably 
contributed quite as much as their declarations, to 
impress on the minds of the people at large, 
a more liberal and enlightened view of the 
subject. 

It must still be remembered that while a change 
in the prevailing opinions of the age, and a con- 
sequent change in the institutions of the country, 
may have rendered this testimony less promi- 
nent than in the days of G. Fox, they have pro- 
duced no variation in the doctrine itself. Its 
importance, as well as its nature, remains un- 
changed. A testimony which was supported by 
our primitive Friends, at the risk, and sometimes 
at the actual cost of their lives, loses none of its 
importance by the ease, and exemption from suf- 
fering, with which it can now be supported. 

It may be remembered that even amid the light 
and liberality of the nineteenth century, ecclesi- 
astical exactions continue, in the land of our ances 
tors, to grind the faces of the poor; and dissenters 
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are there compelled to contribute, either omen Friends, would seriously scrutinize the principles 
or passively, to the support of a ministry with | in which they have been instructed, and test them 
which they do not unite. In some places this is| by the light of truth in their own minds, as well 
a burden of no trivial amount. Whatever this|as by the declarations of the sacred writings, I 
system may be in the view of others, to those en- | apprehend they would find no rational inducement 
tertaining our opinions in relation to the ministry | to seek a purer and more evangelical faith among 
of the gospel, it must appear plainly anti-chris-| other communities. And if they do not expect 
tian. As this system is supported by the laws of| to find a purer worship or a more evangelical 
the parent state, why is it pot equally supported | ministry among others than in their own society, 
here? We, no doubt, are more indebted for our | they will not find, upon mature reflection, that curi- 
exemption, to a sense of our religious, than of our | osity is a sufficient motive to justify their wander- 
political rights. And to this sense nothing can| ing from one community to another. Instead of 
more powerfully contribute than a faithful and | settling their minds in the faith of their educa- 
unwavering support of a testimony for the true | tion, such a course is more likely to weaken their 
1 ministry on its original basis. confidence in any religious profession, and to pro- 
t may perhaps be supposed, that the mere at-| duce indifference in regard to them all. Ina 
tendance of the meetings, where ministers who| word, hold fast to the religion you have till you 
preach for a stipend officiate, provided nothing is| can find a better; and be very careful not to em- 
contributed towards the payment of the salary, is| brace as a better, what may eventually prove to 
not supporting a hireling ministry. But a little} be much less substantial. E. L. 
reflection will probably convince us, that with- 
holding our contribution does not, in that case, 
mend the matter. The minister who preaches for 
a salary, reasonably expects to be paid the stipu- 
lated sum. And who is to pay this salary but 
those who receive his instructions? If we are 
not willing to pay the price, we ought not to ex- 
ows the purchase. If we partake with our neigh- 
urs of instruction afforded by their minister, it 
would be difficult to plead a conscientious objec- 
tion to bearing our part of the cost. 

There are other objections to the attendance of 
the meetings in question, which the genuine 
Quaker cannot easily disregard. Though the 
ministry is, in some measure secularized, by being 
made a subject of contract, a degree of holiness is 
usually attributed to the house where the assem- 
bly convenes. This is indicated by the practice, 
so generally prevalent, of the men uncovering 
their heads when they enter the door. If we be- 
lieve, as it is presumable Friends always do, that 
there is no more holiness in a house where the 
people meet for the purpose of worship, than in 
any other, an act, however small, which indicates, 
or is designed to indicate, a reverence that is not 
felt, savours too much of affectation to be admit- 
ted in connection with divine worship. 

A sober Christian will not voluntarily give 
needless offence to those who differ from him in 
religious opinion. But the Friend who attends 
the worship of other professors can scarcely avoid 
giving offence, by withholding compliance with 
some of their observances ; or conforming to cere- 
monies which he cannot easily justify on the 
ground of religious sincerity. 

_ This essay may be closed with a few observa- 
tions addressed to the juvenile members of our 
religious society. The modesty which is becoming 
in youth, requires that due respect should be paid 
to the counsels of experience; and the religion 
of their elucaticn should rot be rejected without 
careful examination. If those who have enjoyed 
the advantage of an education in the society of 




























THE TARIFF OF CONSCIENCE. 
Free Trade in Slave Produce Considered. 


A DIALOGUE. 
[Concluded from page 813.} 


C.—I acknowledge there is some weight in 
your arguments, and shall feel myself bound to 
reconsider the whole question. One or two diffi- 
culties, however, are yet untouched. If Iam to 
refuse slave produce on account of the oppression 
that is connected with it, I may also refuse the 
productions of many of our English operatives, 
who are doomed to a life of the severest labour, 
and too often receive only a scanty pittance, bare- 
ly sufficient to keep soul and body together. 

A.—With you, I deeply deplore the condition 
of many of our English labourers, industriously 
disposed, yet finding no one to give them work, 
or, when in work, to give them adequate wages. 
I lately heard a slaveholder from one of the Span- 
ish islands assert that the “black slaves” abroad 
are better off than the “white slaves” in England! 
I admit that the negro in a state of slavery, may, 
in some instances, have more animal enjoyment 
and less physical suffering than some of our work- 
ing men, yet his very contentment is a proof of 
his dogeslathins If the English labourer be dis- 
satisfied with his employer, he can seek another ; 
if ill-treated by his master, he can summon him 
to the bar of justice, where the poor man’s evi- 
dence will not be refused. His wife and child 
cannot be torn from his embraces, and sold like 
beasts in the market place. And so far from 
being kept in systematic ignorance, he is impor- 
tuned to send his children to school. On all these 
points it is far otherwise with the slave! And 
with respect to the question before us, there is 
this essential difference. Purchase free produce, 
and you do the producers good ; increased demand 
brings either increased wages, or employment for 
a larger number. Purchase slave produce, and 
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you do the producers harm; increased demand : 


means only harder work, or a larger number re- 
duced to bondage. 

C.—Could you convince me that your scheme 
is both practicable and praiseworthy, I do not 
know that I should give my co-operation. It 
seems to be too much of a piece with that tele- 
scopic philanthropy, so much in favour at the 
present day. There is far too much disposition 
to neglect home questions. Why overlook the 
misery and oppression at our own doors to carry 
on a distant crusade, ‘the further off the fiercer?”’ 

A.—Free labour is essentially a “home ques- 
tion.” It is true that the objects of our sympa- 
thy are in another hemisphere, but, if our eyes 
are opened, we shall see that one end of the 
negro’s chain is in our own hands. We cannot 

e our week’s purchases over a grocer’s or a 
draper’s counter without giving a positive money 
contribution either to slavery or to freedom. We 
cannot sip our coffee, or sweeten our dinner, with- 
out either promoting or discouraging slavery and 
the slave trade. We can rarely complete our 
dress for the day without bestowing our counte- 
nance and patronage either on the honest cultiva- 
tor or*the ruthless slavcholder! We cannot 
escape our responsibilities if we would: then sure- 
ly this must be a “home question.” 

Besides, so small is the amount of individual 
effort demanded of the public by this movement, 
that there need be no fear of its displacing other 
duties. We do not ask you to buy a pound of 
sugar or a yard of calico, more or less than you 

uire, but merely to confine your purchases to 
articles of free origin, whenever such can be ob- 
tained. 

As there seems to be such a charm in proxim- 
ity, perhaps the question may be brought more 
closely home by a little exercise of the imagina- 
tion. Let us suppose that in some great convul- 
sion of nature, this island of Great Britain breaks 
loose from its moorings, and becoming bouyant like 
the Derwentwater islet, is drifted into the tropics 
till it meets with the gulf stream, which carries 
it across to the West Indies. At length Great 
Britain brings up alongside of Porto Rico, and 
becomes welded to its strand, the two form one 
large island. Let us further imagine that this 
Spanish colony, with its cane-ficlds and sugar 
mills, is merely separated from us by a thorn 
hedge. Allow me next to read from the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter for February, 1849, a brief 
sketch of the state of society in Porto Rico, writ- 
ten by a gentleman who had lately resided some 
months in the island :-— 

‘] have seen, in Ponce, a slave tied to a lad- 
der by his master, and flo at intervals from 
morning to night. In the hot, burning sun, 
throughout the day, did that poor slave lie boutd, 
scorched and bleeding. The next day he died, 
and the wretch hoisted the Spanish ensign and 
boasted that he had sent a subject to the Devil. 
I have seen a negro flogged to death, and his car- 








eiaeapenesmniitinnasiipinnetatieiatecca, 
case buried in a dung heap. I have seen a man 
compelled to flog his own wife, after which her 
master committed brutalities on her person too 
horrid to be mentioned. I have seen a runaway 
brought home ina state of starvation, tied to four 
stakes driven in the ground, and receive from two 
drivers, one on each side, 150 lashes with cart- 
whips. Very little blood came from his wounds. 
The blood had flown to the heart to support life. 
Two days after, the slave died, his back having 
become one mass of mortification. I was on an 
estate where, a little earlier, a negro was thrown 
into the boiling trick. It was said that he had 


jumped in himself, but such was not the case. | 


also saw a man severely flogged, and afterwards 
locked up in a close dungeon, under a scorchin 
sun. When taken out he was raving mad, al 
died shortly after. In the district of Humicas 
lives a man named Jose Marie Rios, who suffers 
his slaves to die from want, should they happen 
to be so sick that their cures would be attended 
with expense. When dead, he has them tied to 
a mule’s tail and dragged to a pit, where they are 
thrown in like beasts. In fact, it would take vol- 
umes to describe the horrible atrocities which are 
committed on the unfortunate negroes.” 

Now we will suppose that some of the scenes 
thus described by an eye-witness, come under our 
own notice from the windows of our peaceful 
domicile. We see the children of Africa toiling 
among the sugar canes the livelong day, under 
the burning sun of the tropics. We see also 
their cruel and imperious taskmasters. We hear 
at intervals the crack of the whip, the yelp of the 
blood-hound, and the groan of the lacerated wretch, 
writhing under the hands of his tormentors. We 
see the canes carried in bundles to the mill, and 
listen to the clack and roll of the machine as it 
crushes out the rich pulpy syrup. The shades 
of evening begin to gather, and we perceive the 
proprietor of the domain, heading a long file of 
half-clad negroes, and approaching our dwelling 
through a gap in the hedge. Every slave carries 
a basket of sugar, the produce of the estate, and 
we are invited to purchase. But do we purchase 
it? No! We have pried into the secrets of its 
production, and we spurn it from our presence. 
Lives there a man or woman in our island, in 
whose bosom beats a genuine British heart, who 
would not turn from the blood-stained condiment 
with disgust, and administer a sharp rebuke to 
the wretch that offered it? 

But Porto Rico Sugar, as well as that of Cuba 
and Brazil, is frequently offered in England, and 
is bought and consumed by Britons! In the 
name of humanity, why and how is this? Is 
cruelty less real because we do not see it, or the 
o~ less bitter because beyond our hearing? 

t those who consume such produce bear in mind 
that they put into the gory palm of the slave- 
holder, though it be by proxy, the golden com 
which fees him for his barbarity—the prize which 
tempts him to pursue his hateful calling—the 
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upon insects, made years ago, convinced the wri- 
ter that few, if any, of this family, can long re- 
sist a temperature of 100, Fahrenheit. The 
common house-fly retires from its gambols in the 
shade when the mercury is at 85; at 90 he 
takes refuge in cellars, or other secluded and dark 
recesses, the very places which under other cir- 
cumstances he eschews; when confined to a tem- 
perature of 90, this insect is evidently distressed; 
and when exposed to a heat of 100, dies in a few 
minutes. Hence the efficay of exposing woollens 
to the mid-day sun, to rid them of moth. The 
birds of the air, also, seem in some way to have 
been taught the same fact. The writer has been 
interested in noticing from his window, the move- 
ments in a neighbour's aviary, where the sun falls 
on a small part only of the enclosure ; on this spot 
the feathered tenants, except in the heat of sum- 
mer, are wont to cluster, and often, when the 
space is too small for the whole, a sharp contest 
will arise for its possession. An American robin, 
turdus migratorious, has for years borne rule 
in this colony, and takes care to secure, what 
usually is readily accorded to him, the most sunny 
part of this favoured spot. Here “ Dick” (as he 
loves to be called,) will often, in spring and early 
summer, spread his wings to their utmost extent, 
erect the feathers upon his back, and lie prostrate 
upon the floor of the enclosure, admitting thus 
the direct rays of the sun to his feathers and skin. 
I have seen him occupy this position many min- 
utes in succession, when the mercury was over 
100 in the sun, and, until his open mouth and 
panting breast showed indubitably that the bird 
was much oppressed by the heat; nor does he 
cease this process till, by turning upon bis sides, 
he has exposed every part of his body to the solar 
ray. When we consider that pet birds are pecu- 
liarly liable to attacks of vermin during the close 
confinement of winter, and that the means this 
bird used, though painful to himself, were most 
effectually adapted to their destruction, we can 
scarcely fail rightly to interpret his otherwise un- 
accountable movements. Our domestic fowls also 
are believed habitually to practise the same thing 
to accomplish the same end.—JVorth /Imerican 
and U. 8. Gazette. 


jum for which he makes hearts sick and 
bes desolate ! 

C.—I like your earnest mode ‘of handling the 
subject, and assure you that this conversation will 
induce me to examine it more closely. 

A.—Before we part allow me to impress upon 

ou, two considerations :— 

1. Although by the noble act of West India 
Emancipation, we struck the fetters off 800,000 
blacks, there is reason to believe that at the pre- 
sent time above a million of slaves are toiling for 
us, the people of the United Kingdom. 

2. Any inconsistencies which may attach to 
the present effort for dissolving this unhappy sys- 
tem, arise, not from any defect in the free-labour 
principle, but entirely from the false position in 
which we find ourselves placed by our long-con- 
tinued disregard of it. 



















































REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For 8th month ( August,) 1849. 


The temperature of the month just past, was a 
little above the average, but exceedingly equable; 
the mean heat of the coolest day was 70, and that 
of the warmest 79, making a mean range of 9° 
only for the whole month. Rains have been sea- 
sonable, and the crops yet on the ground, as corn, 
potatoes, buckwheat, etc., are promising. The 
market has been well supplied with vegetables, 
and excepting peaches, with fruit also. The air 
has been purer and less sultry than is usual in 
the last month of summer, and the health of the 
city has continued to improve. Cholera, as an 
epidemic, has disappeared, and no disease prevails, 
other than such as is common to the season. 

While the weather has been thus favourable 
here, drought has prevailed extensively to the 
north and east of us: crops have materially suf- 
fered, and many mills, dependant upon water 
power, have stopped. At the svuth, also, on both 
sides of the Potomac, the country has suffered for 
rain; the water in that river is said rarely, if 
ever, to have been so low, and the navigation of 
the canal is from this cause interrupted. 

As is common, when disease prevails during 
hot weather, frequent rumours have reached us 
during the month, of unusual mortality among 
the flies ; and a few days since, the sudden death 
of many fish in Charles River, near Boston, ex- 
cited apprehension in the vicinity where cholera 
prevailed, that this disease had fallen upon these 
animals, and that it indicated an increasing 
malignity in the epidemic. Now, as these phe- 
nomena are usually attributed to pestilence, and 
are by many supposed to betoken evil to our own 
Species, it may be worth while to say, that the 
probability is very strong, if it be not nearly cer- 
tain, that the great mortality in both these cases, 
the fish and the flies, is solely attributable to the 
universal heat of the elements in which they 
move; tothe high temperature of the air and 
Water, and not to pestilence. Some experiments 





RAGGED CHURCHES. 


The experiment of establishing and maintaining 
“Ragged Schools” in London, has resulted so 
successfully in reclaiming large numbers of the 
vicious and depraved, that it is in contemplation 
to build churches for religious instruction on the 
same plan as the schools. 

There are few projects more truly philanthropic 
than this—for it is intended to reach those of 
whom it might hitherto have been truly written, 
“the world is not your friend, nor the world’s 
law,” and who sink into the utmost depths of 
poverty and depravity, in England, through the 
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absence of all incentive to virtue. It is true they 
are in one sense well educated; but it is in the 
mazes of guilt, and their quick intelligence 
Operates with fearful effect on the side of evil. 
It is from their ranks the gallows draws its sacri- 
fices, and the prisons their tenants. It is with 
and among them that the most brutal passions have 
unrestrained exercise, and with them that divine 
things are known only as the means of expressing 
imprecations. It is strange that in a city like 
London, where civilization has reached an emi- 
nence, and religion has her proper sway, that so 
terrible a contrast should exist as that presented 
by the richer and poorer portions of the popula- 
tion. It would seem impossible to prevent the 
influences which spring from a well regulated, 
informed and Christian community from penetrat- 
ing of themselves into and correcting the evils 
which lie garnered up in the purlieus of the city, 
but it isnot so; and it has been reserved as the 
special work of a few philanthropists to make the 
effort to call back the erring and raise up the fal- 
len. Much that is good has arisen from their 
efforts, and the example set by them has been 
imitated elsewhere with most beneficial results. 


_ The project of constructing ‘ Ragged Churches’’ 


naturally follows the other, and claims an equal 
place, and it is to be hoped that it will succeed 
entirely. 

We have in our own city a Ragged School, 
which has been productive of great good, even 
though the number of youth in our bounds who 
can be properly classed within the spirit of the 
institution is comparatively small. There are, 
however, large numbers of those who need, and 
might be induced to receive and treasure up reii- 
gious instruction; and we hope that the same 
spirit which is seeking to impart moral informa- 
tion to the vicious youth who eongregate in our 
suburbs, will go farther, and provide religious 
teachings for the more mature in years, who are 
equally degraded with the youth. The effect of 
such an establishment in ministering to the peace 
of the city and the observance of the laws, cannot 
be estimated ; and motives of prudence as well as 
philanthropy, should teach every citizen to be- 
friend the friendless, to take away the crowd of 
temptations which encompass them, to fortify 
their minds and hearts with knowledge, and in- 
struct them in the truth that none can be friendless 


or portionless in this country who are willing to 
labour.—Vorth American and U.S. Gazette. 





THE FLOUNDER’S INSTITUTE. 


On the morning after the General Meeting at 
Ackworth, an examination of the students took 
lace at the Flounder’s Institute, to which an 
invitation was given for Friends engaged in 
teaching, or otherwise particularly interested in 
education. 
This new Institution, as our readers are aware, 


is situated about half a mile from the school on 


the summit of a hill. Seen from Ackworth, and 
on the approach to it, it hasa picturesque and 
commanding appearance; and the building itself 
looks over a diversified and undulating country, 
resembling many other rural districts on our 
fruitful and well cultivated island. The edifice 
is entirely of stone, two stories high, and of very 
substantial architecture; it is surrounded by a 
garden. The interior is extremely commodious, 
every attention being paid to the wants and com- 
forts of the family. 

Several Friends, including four of the trustees, 
were entertained at breakfast, and at 9 o’clock, we 
assembled in the lecture room. John Pease 
opened the meeting with a brief allusion to the 
object of the Trust ; after which Isaac Brown, the 
superintendent, described the course of study 
which had been followed in this the first session 
of the Institute. Lectures and lessons had been 
given by him and his coadjutor, Dr. Willis, in 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and Mechanics, 
History and Geography, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology and Natural Philosophy ; there had also 
been a course of lessons on Object-Drawing by a 
master from Doncaster. From an account kept 
by one of the students, it appeared that he had 
devoted to the above pursuits, and also to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, between Eighth 
Month 30th, 1848, and Sixth Month 30th, 1849, 
1880 hours. Three previous examinations had 
taken place, the most complete of which lasted 
eight days. 

The arrangements on the occasion of which we 
are speaking, were kindly made with a view to 
afford the visitors as much insight into the course 
and character of the instruction as their limited 
tarriance would permit. Between forty and fifty 
Friends were present. In the forenoon, from nine 
to half-past twelve, the students were examined 
in the various branches of the Mathematics, in 
Chemistry, Greek and History; and we under- 
stand that in the afternoon, when the number of 
visitors was much smaller, questions were put to 
them in Latin, German, French, and Botany. 
The impression which we received from that por- 
tion of the examination at which we had the plea- 
sure of being present, much exceeded our antici- 
pations. The disadvantages of a first session, and 
with young men so very dissimilar in age and 
prévious habits and acquirements, have been most 
successfully overcome, and the amount of learn- 
ing which has been imparted, with the — 
character of the performances, reflects the highest 
credit on the superintendent and his able assistant. 
Generally speaking, these two were the only ex- 
aminers; in the historical questioning, however, 
which related to the history of Rome during the 
Punic wars, John Ford also took part. The first 
division in Greek were reading the Crito of Plato. 
The half-hour devoted to Chemistry, was enliven- 
ed by some simple experiments, which were 
analyzed by the pupils. 
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Of the blessing of which this Institution may 
made the means to our Society, we will not 
here speak, though we can scarcely imagine any 
application of wealth more opportune to our pre- 
sent condition, than this attempt to supply one 
of our greatest and most urgent wants. We had 
not the opportunity of observing how far that 
most important qualification of a teacher, his reli- 
gious and moral character, is made the uppermost 
object of regard and labour ; but we were glad to 
hear that another primary object in view, skill 
in imparting knowledge and in the management 
of children, is likely to receive practical attention 
during the coming year. On these still more 
than on the depth or extent of communicated 
knowledge, will depend the usefulness of the 
Flounder’s Institute. Before concluding, we 
would suggest that a greater amount of polish in 
the manners of the pupils is to be desired ; and 
we have too good an opinion of all the parties 
concerned in the establishment, to believe that 
this little hint will be taken amiss.—London 
Friend. 


cured, having been resident about two months; 
and one has returned to her friends, so far restored 
as to participate in the enjoyment of domestic 
life. Those removed to other asylums were cases 
admitting little or no expectation of recovery, 
and it is believed their removal was solely on the 
ground of economy. Some of the cases of longer 
standing are rather more hopeful than might have 
been expected some time ago; but the majority 
are to all appearance of such confirmed character, 
as to preclude the hope of much, if any, decided 
improvement. 

Thus it will appear, from a review of the cases 
under treatment during the past year, in connee- 
tion with the results above stated, that there is 

und to believe the establishment is maintained 
in a good degree of efficiency, and has a claim to 
be ranked among the best conducted asylums 
for those afflicted with disorders of the mind. 
The Committee would, however, again urge the 
necessity of an early removal to the institution of 
those who may be afflicted with this painful 
malady, experience clearly showing that in such 
cases the probability of cure is greatly increased. 
The cases favourably reported above fully bear 
out this observation, as they are, with one excep- 
tion, of recent affection. 

In the course of the past year several consider- 
able improvements have been effected on the 
premises, both externally and internally; the 
grounds have been newly laid out; a full supply 
of excellent water has been obtained by sinking a 
well; hot and cold baths have been erected ; the 
economical arrangements of the domestic apart- 
ment are much improved ; the personal comforts 
of the afflicted inmates increased; and a regular 
and varied supply of interesting and instructive 
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From the British Friend. 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
OF THE RETREAT, 


An Institution at Bloomfield, near Dublin, for persons 
afflicted with disorders of the mind. 


The following isa statement of the patients 
under treatment during the ycar ended 31st of 
Third Month, last :— 

Men. Women, Total. 
Inthe House, 31stof3dmo.,1848,9 13 22 
Admitted during the year, S:. Sing 





12 16 28 | reading provided for them, which they appear to 

Men. Women. appreciate, and which is attended with beneficial 

Removed cured, 0 effects upon their minds ; so that even those whose 
Much improved, ae recovery is considered hupeless, have their mental 
To other asylums, 2 0 condition so far modified by the endeavours used 
) 1 0 eer ie to alleviate the distressing circumstances under 


which they labour, as to be in possession of many 
comforts. 

The want of suitable premises and accommoda- 
tion for a superior paying class of patients has 
been felt for some time; the Committee accord- 
ingly have lately concluded on making an addi- 
tion of several commodious apartments to the 
present building; the work is considerably ad- 
vanced, and when completed will afford ample 
accommodation and every requisite for those who 
have moved in more affluent circles. 

Our friend Nathaniel Paseo, who for man 
years filled the office of superintendent, and his 
niece, Louisa Adamson, who acted for some time 
as matron, having vacated their situations in 
Seventh Month last, the Committee accepted a 
proposal from John Moss, of Sheffield, and Mar- 
garet his wife, to fill those offices, and it is hoped 
the services of these Friends will be valuable to 
the institution. 


Inthe House, 31stof3dmo.,1849, 9 13 22 

From the above figures it will b2 observed that 
the state of the institution, as to its number of 
patients, is the same as it was twelve months ago. 
Of those admitted during the year, it may be 
stated that one was removed “cured,” after a few 
months’ residence; two are so far recovered as 
to be nearly fit to resume their acustomed ayoca- 
tions in social life; and one is an elderly person 
whose insanity is of long standing. Of the other 
two cases, one, though improved since his admis- 
sion, does not give any sanguine expectation of 
complete recovery ; the other, a young man about 
thirty-two years of age, resident about five months 
in the institution, was removed by death after a 
few days’ illness. 


Of those removed, who were in the institution 
at last report, one left in Fifth month completely 
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The accounts of the past year have been ex- 
amined, and exhibit a small increase in the pro- 
perty of the establishment. 

The annual report of the attending physician 
has been presented to the Committee; this docu- 
ment is comprehensive, having reference to all 
who are, or who have been patients during the 
past twelve months ; but it does not appear neces- 
sary to present any particular portion of it to the 
icniak: Meeting at this time. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Henry RvsseEx. 
Bloomfield, near Dublin, 25th of 4th month, 1849. 


The following lines were addressed to Doctor Adam 
Clark, while he was engaged in the Shetland Islands, 
on a missionary visit, in 1826, by a poetess of one of 
those islands. 

TO DR. ADAM CLARK. 


_ Let them give glory unto the Lord, and declare His praise 
fe the Isiands.”’ 
And hast thou, generous stranger, come 
From blooming scenes where nature smiles, 
And left thine own delightful home, 
To visit Thule’s barren isles ? 


What tempted thee to come so far, 

A wanderer from the land of bliss? 
To brave the elemental war 

Of such a stormy shore as this ? 


*T was not the insatiate thirst of gold, 
Nor proud ambition’s loftier aim ; 
Nor brighter regions to behold, 
Nor undiscovered lands to claim. 


No; it was still a loftier aim,— 

*T was Christian zeal and Christian love ; 
.A bright and never-dying flame, 

Pure, holy, harmless, from above. 


Blest is the man whose holy breast 
Enshrines this spark of life Divine; 

Blest is his home—his family blest : 
Such bliss belongs to thee and thine. 


Such bliss on earth thy portion be, 
And everlasting bliss above; 
When Death shall set thy spirit free, 
To live with God in realms of love. 
Lerwick, 1826. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—-The steamer Niagara brings news to 
the 25th ult. The deaths in London during the 
revious week were 2,230, of which 1,230 were 
rom cholera. In Liverpool, the whole number was 
$43, of which 582 were from cholera. The deaths 
from cholera in England, Scotland and Wales during 
the week, numbered 2,279. 

From Hungary, the accounts are that the Hun- 
garians were totally defeated at Temeswar and in 
Transylvania, and Georgey’s army having passed 
the Russians at Grosswardein, on the march to the 
South, it would seem that the Hungarian forces had 
been nearly all driven into the neighbourhood of 
Arad, and there nearly surrounded by their enemies. 
It is asserted that the Diet appointed Georgey dic- 
tator,and then dissolved itselt ; that Georgey, with 
about 40,000 men, surrendered to Paskiewitch j that 


Kossuth, Bem, and several other chieftains, with 
the remnants of the army, fled towards the Turkish 
frontier; and it is even said that the principal leaders 
had crossed it, and gone to Orsova. If this inte}|i- 
— can be relied on, it would appear that the 
ungarian Republic has been completely over- 
thrown, but as it comes to us through Russian and 
Austrian channels, it may prove tly exaggerated, 
The town of Temeswar, though long besieged by 
the Hungarians, had not been taken by them. 
During the siege, —— but 300 of the garrison 
had been killed by the fire of the assailants, 2,400 
died of fever, and 2,000 more were sick when the 
lace was relieved. A number of towns have been 
med by the Russians and Austrians during the 
war; among others, Losonez, in the North, and 
on the Theiss, north of Szegedin. 

The following are said to be among the provisions 
of a bill which has been ae rted upon 
" a committee of the Portuguese Chamber of Peers, 

he children of slaves, born after the date of the 
passage of the bill, shall be free from their births; 
all slaves who enter _ territory or ship of Portu- 
gal, after the passage of the bill, shall be free ; but 
while the ship remains in port, they are amenable 
to the laws of the country, and if carried out of port, 
though the slaves shall be free, the persons who 
enticed or carried them away shall be responsible 
for their value. Slaves accompanying foreign em- 
bassies may be held as slaves while the embassy 
remains, but will be set free if they remain in Por- 
tuguese territory after the embassy has left. The 
ies of slaves from Portuguese ports is 
strictly prohibited. All slaves who are the pro- 
perty of the State, are declared free on the passage 
of the law, and others becoming so are free imme- 
diately thereupon. Every person is to be considered 
free unless he can be legally proved to be a slave. 
In all ultra-marine Portuguese colonies, slaves must 
be registered, or they will be accounted free. 
Slaves may at any time be emancipated at a price 
fixed by arbitrators, one-half of whom shall be ap- 


pointed by the master, and the other half by the 


civil authorities. 

The Peace Congress had commenced its sittings 
in Paris. A number of American delegates were 
present. Victor Hugo was chosen President. 

Later.—Since the above was in type, dates to 
the Ist inst. have been received by the Europa. 
Mortality in Londen for the present week 2,479; 
cholera 1276. Of Liverpool 682; cholera 408. The 
news of the overthrow of the Hungarians seems to 
be fully confirmed. Comorn, however, still holds 
ont. It is announced that Venice capitulated on the 
22d ult. 

Cuotera.—But few reports have been published, 
during the last week. The disease does not appear 
to be now severely prevalent in any part of our 
country. In New York, on the 4th, 11 deaths were 
reported. Boston, 4th, 9 deaths; 9th and 10th, 17 
deaths. For the week ending on the 8th, 205 deaths, 
61 cholera. Lowell, 1st and 2d inst, 10 deaths. 
Rochester, 3d, 4 deaths. Montreal, 2d and 3d, 5 
deaths. Philadelphia for the week ending 8th inst., 
214 interments; cholera asphyxia 16; cholera in- 
fantum 14; dysentery 29; consumption of the lungs 
18. Adults 87 ; children 127. 

PaitapeLcpuia Market, 11th inst.—Flour rates 
from $5 to 5.25 per barrel for export ; $5.25 to $5.50 
for city use. Rye flour and corn meal $3.20 to $3.25. 
Wheat, red $1 05 per bushel ; white $1.12 to $1.15. 
Corn 65e. 








